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though the convention was clearly designed to preserve the Ottoman empire, Palmerston was convinced that its object was the partition of Turkey. Metternich unsuccessfully pleaded with the tsar for permission to reveal the secret articles, a step which would have eased international tension. Palmers ton's anxiety to restore the balance of power, threatened by the Holy Alliance, was among the reasons which led to the conclusion of the Quadruple Alliance of Great Britain, France, Portugal, and Spain (April, 1834).
THE THREAT TO INDIA
"Palmerston, like all men of his generation, was impressed by general principles/* writes Temperley. "He believed that Europe was convulsed by a struggle between despotic and constitutional principles, and that this war of opinion was the great fact of the moment. The opposed forces were the despotic military monarchies, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Turkey; and the constitutional states, England and France/'s But since what Palmerston understood to be British interests demanded the preservation of Turkey, he had little difficulty in persuading himself, as did Stratford Canning, that under enlightened British guidance the Porte could be transformed into a modern constitutional state. He held no such hope for Russia, however, and with the appearance of the bogey of Russia's threat to India the area of potential conflict between Muscovy and Great Britain was expanded so as to include not only Europe and the Bosphorus but also the Caucasus, Persia, Asia Minor, and central Asia. British policies and public opinion were influenced by the views of men who held responsible positions in the Near East. The British ambassadors to Constantinople, Lord Ponsonby (1832-1841) and Stratford Canning (1841-1858), were militant Russophobes.9 Dr. John McNeill, author of the inflammatory volume Progress and Present Position of Russia in the East, became in 1836 British minister to Teheran. An anti-Russian campaign of extraordinary violence was in progress in England, The writings of David Urquhart, a pronounced radical, fanatical hater of Russia, and for a brief time (1835-1836) secretary of the British embassy at Constantinople, were particularly notable for the vehemence of their invectives. In his blind fury Urquhart turned eventually
8 Temperley, op. tit., p. 60.
9 In 1833 Stratford Canning was appointed ambassador to St, Petersburg; but Nicholas refused to receive him.